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LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The Linguistic Society of America met in Provi- 
dence December 30-31, 1940, on the invitation of 
Brown University. About 100 members were present, 
who, according to Professor Alfred L. Kroeber of the 
University of Caliiein. president of the society, knew 
500 lang: ages among them. The city was awed by 

“this astounding aggregation of scholarship,’ ’ as the 
Providence Evening Bulletin put it, and President 
Wriston of Brown in his address of welcome after 
hailing the members as possessors of “more wisdom 
than they know what to do with,” assured them of his 
hope that they would not be called on to defend 
America but that America would defend them. 

The reading of papers, though most were highly 
specialized in character, was well attended and in 
nearly every case was followed by lively discussion. 
Indeed there was an enthusiasm about the meetings 
that was contagious. The reason for it may lie in the 
youth of the Soc iety or the size of the meetings, which 
were never so large as to hamper discussion. It is more 
likely due, however, to the feeling of the members that 
they are working in a coherent ‘dd where a problem 
of research is not an end in itself but related to a 
whole Science of Language, and that findings in the 
field of Chinese, for ex xample, may prove of value to 
someone working in Slavic or English. As an illustra- 
tion of this feeling may be mentioned the discussion 
following the paper by Dr. Trager of Yale on Auxiliary 
Verbs in Russian. Dr. Trager had classified the word 
biiti on the basis of its function as an auxiliary verb 
and Professor Edgerton rose to insist that it was not 
a verb but a particle. The question of the proper dis- 
tinction between auxiliary and particle at once came 
up and several scholars, prefacing their remarks with 

[ don’t know anything about Russian,” brought forth 
pertinent information about the sentence structure of 
Spanish, Latin, American English, Modern Greek, and 
Algonquin. It must be said that debate was not always 
marked by cogency or lucidity and that linguists, like 


everybedy else, have a tendency to get off the subject, 
a tendency especially marked ehuione “phoneme” was 
brought up. 

Among papers of general interest was Professor 
Kroeber's presidential address on Some Relations of 
Linguistics and Ethnology and the illustrated papers 
of Professor Hans Kurath and his students on the 
English spoken in Pennsylvania. Professor Kurath was 
able to announce as a result of the work that has been 
done by the staff of the Linguistic Atlas over a_ period 
of ten years that the eastern United States is marked 
not by two but by three major speech areas: Northern, 
Central and Southern, each with distinct characteristics. 

The following papers were of special interest to 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY: Professor E. H. Sturtevant of Yale 
University, using his Indo-Hittite hypothesis, ex- 
plained IE voiceless aspirates as derived from Indo- 
Hittite consonant clusters consisting of a voiceless stop 
and a voiceless laryngeal. He then traced the develop- 
ment of voiceless aspirates in Latin, where except after 
s they teceive the same treatment as the voiced, and 
proposed a number of new Latin etymologies, includ- 
ing one for radius, which he relates to rota, and one 
for the suffix -idus. 

Professor Julian H. Bonfante of Princeton brought up 
evidence to show that in the Latin perfect in -vi- the 
short or “contracted” form is older and is attested in 
other IE languages, e.g., Vedic. The form in -vi-, 
originally confined to he first and third persons singu- 
lar of such verbs as novi, was later extended to the 
other persons of the singular and plural. The long 
forms, though considered pedantic by Varro and 
Cicero, were bolstered up by the influence of the 
schools and are the prevalent forms in inscriptions. 
However, they were never taken up by the people, and 
the short forms survived in Romance. 

Dr. Heinrich H. Hoenigswald of Yale cited a num- 

r of Latin proper names which were given unusual 
forms in certain Greek transcriptions, wal argued that 
in most cases the difference lay in the sources and that 
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dialectical Italic 
form or an older form that did not survive in Latin. 
The name Duilius, for example, which was preserved 


the Greck form represents either 


in Latin by spelling tradition, has the form BiAvos in 
Polybius, whe had no interest in artificial archaism 
and wrote down what he heard. Other examples are 
Savvirac for Samnites, “OAgo. for Volsci, MadAAtos for 
Manlius and Neuérwp for Numitor. 

Professor E. Adelaide Hahn of Hunter College 
showed that dum, like other subordinating conjunctions 
in Latin, 
used in main clauses. She gave ten instances of the 


can be traced back to an adverb or particle 


earlier use, which she divided into three classes: (a) 
miscellaneous examples in which a single dum—‘in the 
meantime’ or ‘for a while’, Plautus, Rudens 779: Miles 
Gloriosus 430-2, Bacchides 278-80; (b) 
gemination, Plautus, Truculentus 38-9, Mercator 
346-9, Accius 395-6 (Ribbeck), Afranius 372-4 (Rib- 
beck); (c) Plautus, Trucu- 
lentus 232, Catullus 62.45,56, Vergil, Aeneid 4.50-3. 
Dr. Ralph L. Ward of Cornell discussed Latin av and 


w in the light of Roman evidence. He concluded that 


“distributive 


“correlative gemination,” 


in Latin, prevocalic v regularly disappeared after a u 
in unaccented syllables, but in accented syllables was 


regularly kept except before o. He cited sus, suis, as a 
puzzling exception to the rule, and Miss Hahn sug- 
gested that perhaps, like so many other names of 
animals, it had received special treatment in the de- 
velopment of the language. 


Dr. Renée Kahane-Toole of Los Angeles in Some 
Sandhi Phenomena in Modern Greek made an analysis 
of g7 Italian loan-words which had either lost or gained 
an initial a by the influence of the preceding word. 
There were 58 cases of apheresis, which were found 
mainly with verbs and where the influence of the mood 
particles seemed to be felt; 27 of prothesis, most often 
before p; and 12 of vowel change. The study served to 
prove the strong assimilatory power of the Greek lan- 
guage and to show the persistence of a tendency already 
present in classical Greek. 

For 1941 Professor R. G. Kent of the University of 
Pennsylvania was elected President; Professor W. F. 
Albright of Johns Hopkins, Vice-President; and Pro- 
fessor J. M. Cowan of the State University of Iowa, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

FRANK PieRCE JONES 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 





REVIEWS 
Classical Myths that Live Today. Revised and 


enlarged edition. By Frances E. Sapin. xxvi, 348, 

Ixvu pages, 220 illustrations, 1 map. Silver Burdett 

Company, New York (1940) $1.96 

This revised and enlarged edition of Classical Myths 
that Live Today (1927) 1s intended “to be used in any 
year of the high school either as a text book « + for 
True to the ttle, mai is 
placed upon the extensive survival of classical mythology 
and its incorporation in manifold phases of our civiliza- 
tion. The quantity of material collected and marshalled 
to this end is a real contribution. 


purposes of reference.” 


The general plan of the book remains unchanged, 
but illustrative matter, both pictorial and literary, i 
increased and brought up to date. The distinctive 
feature of the new edition is the expansion to twenty- 
three pages of the appendix presenting concrete, detailed 
suggestions for projects for individual or group work 
in connection with the various chapters of the book. 
The purpose of this section is to provide a review of 
the whole course and to enrich the results of the course 
by stimulating continued individual research. Practical 
examples and copious illustration serve as suggestive 
guides to projects demonstrating the persistence of 
densicsl mythology in business, science and culture. 

As before, seven pages of Preliminary Questions and 
Answers briefly introduce the origin and interpretation 
of classical mythology and suggest its significance in 


the cultural tradition of the western world. The body 
of the text presents a section each on Divinities and 
Heroes, in alphabetical order, and a chapter each on 
the Trojan War, Ulysses, and Aeneas. Each important 
chapter concludes with a list of review questions and 
a section entitled In the World Today. Here concrete 
examples are given under the headings: Literary Al- 
lusions, Words and Expressions, In Other Connections 
(ec. g. art and decorative design, advertising, music). 
Optional work follows, including poetry selections to 
be memorized and full references for additional reading 
in textbooks, general literature and poetry. 

The usefulness of the book is increased by (1) a 
glossary identifying the mythical characters, (2) a sum- 
mary of current expressions whose meanings depend 
upon a knowledge of classical mythology, (3) sug- 
gestions for connecting this study with the city in 
which one lives (Cincinnati has been added), (4) a 
list of American agencies from which photographs and 
prints can be secured, (5) page references to four 
standard textbooks on mythology, presented in connec- 
tion with topics listed alphabetically in the appendix, 
(6) a general pronouncing index, and (7) a two-page 
map. 

The exceptionally attractive new cover, which in 
color and design suggests an ancient red-figured vase, 
1s typical of the psychological treatment of the text. 
Familiar material 1s brought to life by a presentation 
that challenges the young reader. The glossary appears 
as a Who’s Who in Classical Mythology; problems for 
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further study are addressed to “someone with initiative,” 
or to the “thoughtful person.” Medals, cartoons, seals, 
and colophons provide lively illustration. Of the 200 
pictures, many of which are not in other schoolbooks, 
50 are new. All bear titles, descriptive legends and 
information on the location of original works of art. 

The alphabetical arrangement of rahe myths, although 
satisfactory in the book as a reference work, denen 
from its value as a textbook. It precludes natural group- 
ing and logical sequence of narratives, adding to the 
comnduniions of young persons making the acquaintance 
of so many iielaisins and heroes in une various realms. 
Alphabetical listing of sources of illustrative material, 
on the other hand, would not be amiss. An index of 
authors and artists would have been a serviceable addi- 
tion. Some may be disappointed that Ovid is not 
cited more freely in this revision. 

As a reference work, however, and as a guide 
accomplishing the stated objectives of the book, it 1s 
practical and helpful as only one from Miss Sabin’s 
hand could well be. Her years of experience with both 
teachers and students and her productive interest in 
making classical subjects live today bear rich fruit in 
this book. 

Grace L. Beene 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus translated into 
English verse, with an introduction and explanatory 
notes and an appendix of new notes on the text. By 
ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. xxi, 95 pages. University 
Press of Liverpool, Liverpool 1940 3s. 6d. 

In 1936 Professor Campbell published a revised text 
of the Agamemnon, in the introduction to which he 
promised that a translation and a full commentary 
would follow in two subsequent volumes. The book 
herewith offered fulfills the first half of his promise. 

Campbell, of course, translates his own text. Unfortun- 

ately this fact does not facilitate the appraisal of his 

E nglish rendering, because of the extraordinary number 

of departures me innovations which he has introduced 

into his Greek version of the play. Three careful and, 
on the whole, highly critical reviews of Campbell’s 

Greek text have appeared in English (Eduard Fraenkel, 

CR 51 [1937] 59-64; A. C. Schlesinger, AJPh 58 

[1937] 250-4; L. R. Lind, CPh 33 [1938] 417- 9): Con- 

sequently there is no need here to labor the intricate 

problems of the text. Suffice it to say that, in addition 
to more than 600 emendations taken from previous 
editors and scholars, Campbell has incorporated over 

200 of his own. This number is increased by the 30 

new textual alterations submitted in the critical ap- 

pendix of the translation. 

The introduction of the present volume contains a 
satisfactory account of the nature and significance of 


the play, and the interpretive generalizations are 


worked out in more detail on several occasions in the 
explanatory notes. More important, however, for the 
evaluation of the English version are Campbell's re. 
marks concerning the aims and methods of the transla- 
tion. He says that he will attempt first “to produce 
something which should sound . like the original,” 
and after describing Aeschylus’ language as “sonorous, 
various, and pointed,” as well as 
. lucid and rhythmical,” he 


rich, bold, dignified, 

“in. its uncorrupted state 
avows as his second aim chat he will come “as close... 
to the reproduction of the sense” as his preoccupation 
with his primary purpose will allow (xiv). Some may 
find fault with this predilection for form, but any critic 
of translations would surely grant the freedom from 
‘literalness’ in a bad sense which Campbell demands. 
Hence when he engages in a reasonably successful 
paraphrase or an interpretive expansion, either for the 
sake of more adequate tonal or rhythmic effects or for 
a more complete communication of meaning, no one 
could have any ground to quarrel with him. Unfortun- 
ately in the present rendering Campbell seems to fall 
far short of his professed aims. 

When reading a new translation of any Greek play 
one looks immediately to see how skilfully the various 
crucial or central passages have been turned into Eng- 
lish. Consequently we cannot fail to be disappointed on 
poetical as well as other grounds when we read Camp- 
bell’s version of the famous lines in the first chorus 
(176-83) : 

Zeus, that leads mortals in the path 

Of wisdom; Zeus, that stablished hath 

One law to last while sky shall turn: 

Only through sorrow shalt thon learn 

All we like ships do sail astray, 

Drifting on a disastrous way, 

And self-blown by the hearts’ own gusts 

Make wisdom’s port against our lusts: 

For He that walks the bridge above 

Is ruthless in His heavenly love. 
To be sure, this translation involves a radical new 
mAacel 8 dyrimvovs mp0 


reading for lines 179-80, viz 6 
But even if we grant some 


Kapotas pvaoLTn pov rvoos. 
plausibility to the emendations, we can hardly be sat- 
isfied by the jingling English and the trite nautical 


image into which Campbell has been led. 


The translator tells us rather disarmingly that he 1s 
“no great connoisseur of poetry as such” (84). One Is 
tempted. t » believe that this self-estimate 1s accurate, 
when one meets such lines as: 

Call soft Desire the bird that may not settle, 
Him child, him wild goose chaser dub (399). 
Similar misgivings arise with regard to the rendering 
of lines g18-20 (from Agamemnon’s speech to Clytem- 

nestra) : 
For the rest thou shalt not womanishly thus 
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Voluptuarize me; neither in the style 

Of unctuous Oriental flatterer 

Bellow thy grovelling acclaims at me. 
(In line gig pwros has been unnecessarily emended to 
duos). Or again, one wonders if much has been added 
to the translation from Campbell’s own inserted line 
g72a which he renders thus: 

O, never fear! 
This marine product stretches for thy feet. 
Though the translation as a whole is frequently 

marred by such blemishes as these, and they 
most often in the choral passages, there are many por- 
tions where the English version 1s adequate. In rare 


occur 


instances. Campbell achieves real distinction, as he 
clearly does in his rendering of Cassandra’s words 
(lines 1287-94) : 
I that have seen 

An end of Ilion, I that know what waits 

Within these walls by judgment of just Heaven 

For Ilon’s conqueror—I will waive all tears 

Forthwith, and enter to endure my death. 

O gateway to the grave, take my due greeting! 

And may the sual be sole, a mortal aes, 

That whilst this life-blood ebbs beneficently, 


Spared all convulsion, | may find my dark. 


Because of if for no other 
reason, Campbell’ 


the front rank of the 


‘ts general unevenness, 
translation cannot take a place in 
English versions of the 
distinguished 


many 
play now in existence. Even if 
throughout, it would still fail to qualify, for after all it 
ay be only a rendering of Campbell's own highly 
idiosyncratic text. Hence as it stands it will be most 
useful to those Aeschylean text critics who wish to un- 
derstand more fully the reasons which lie behind Camp- 


It were 


bell’s numerous emendations. 
Wuirtney J. Oates 
PRINCETON UNVERSITY 


Selections from Ancient Greek Historians in 
English. By Royat Case Nemian. xv, 428 pages. 
Scribner, New York (1939) 
This volume presents some 195 pages of Rawlinson’s 

Herodotus, 172 of Crawley’s Thucydides, and about 50 

of Xenophon’s Hellenica by Dakyns, standard transla- 

tions, though fifty vears old or more. An introduction 

“our principal sources 


$1.50 


gives very briet paragraphs on 
of evidence, ’ archacological, linguistic, inscriptional and 
literary, which are not essential for a book of this type, 
and follows with a few pages on the three historians. 
The author states, 


which 1s cert unty the truth, for there are 


“the notes have been reduced to 
a minimum,” 
two brief pages of them, and two of a chronological list. 
An explanation of this minimum is that “the selections 
are not such as to present difficulties of interpretation.” 


One may be permitted to disagree, and perhaps espe- 
cially in view of the methods of excerpting used. The 
Thucydides will serve as an example. There the book 
divisions are labelled, but not the chapters, and the 
omissions are not marked in any way at all—the pub- 
lisher should have helped the author on this. From this 
arrangement some curious transitions (or lack of transi- 
tions) result. At the beginning of Book II the first 
sentence starts: “The Athenians listened to his advice” 
etc. Whose advice? That is to be found in the part un- 
fortunately omitted, which gives something of Pericles’ 
plans for the conduct of the war. From Herodotus 
[X.28 we read: “Such was the reply of the Athenians’; 
but the reply is among the excised portions, and so we 
do not know (as we read on) why the Lacedaemonians 
were so enthusiastic about it. 

There is no bibliography, nor reference to other 
translations, nor index. The purpose, that the “volume 
should be used to supplement the reading of a modern 
text-book,” is all to the good; but sins of omission at 
least in part defeat the purpose. 

G. A. Harrer 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The Clausulae in the Works of St. Gregory 
the Great. By Sister KATHLEEN BrazzeL. xiv, 82 
Catholic University Press, Washington 1939 
(Catholic University of America Studies in Medieval 
and Renaissance Latin Language and Literature, Vol. 
XI) $2 
As the initial stage of her study the author of this 
dissertation made an examination of 1260 final clausulae 
of Books I and II of the Letters to classify them both 
The most common metrical 


pages. 


metrically and accentually. 
form represented proved to be the dichoree, which was 
found in 21.42% of the instances studied. The six 
forms next in order of frequency were double spondee, 
cretic tribrach, dactyl 
spondee, and spondee cretic. These seven forms account 
for 80.63% of all the final clausulae in Books I and 
II of the Letters. 

Classifications must in many instances be somewhat 
arbitrary, as the author indicates, it is uncertain 
what attitude should be taken towards elision and 
hiatus. Then too it is difficult to determine whether 
a syllable containing a short vowel followed by a mute 


cretic spondee, double cretic, 


since, 


and liquid is long or short. 
When she studied these same clausulae 
accentual point of view, she found that four accentual 


from the 
forms, planus, tardus, velox, and trispondiac, account 
for g0.79% of them. In view of the fact that the three 
most common metrical patterns accounted for only 
55-71% of the clausulae, she concludes that St. Gregory 
was eniuannianaliby striving for accentual rather than 
metrical forms. 
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In the remaining portions of the works of St. Gregory 
studied (Books V, IX, XII, XIII and XIV of the Letters, 
the Dialogues, Moralia, Regula, and Homilies) the 
author examines the clausulae with reference to accen- 
tual forms only. She concludes, on the basis of this 
part of her study, that St. Gregory, in works other 
than the Letters, shows no conscious striving for ac- 
centual clausulae. 
port for this conclusion in the tables provided by the 
writer. The same four accentual forms which, since they 
accounted for 90.79% of the clausulae in Books | and 
II of the Letters, were made the chief basis for the 
writer's conclusions with regard to St. Gregory’s rela- 
also ac- 


This reviewer is unable to find sup- 


tive interest in accentual and metrical forms, 
count for 88.35% of the clausulae in the Regula. It 
seems that if we grant, on the basis of the figure 
90.79%, that the writer of the first two books of the 
Letters was striving for accentual forms, we could hardly 
be justified in concluding, from a variation of 2.44%, 
conscious striving for accentual 
In the other works the per- 


that there was no 
clausulae in the Regula. 
centages for these four accentual forms are not so high, 
but in no case is it below 80%. 

Sister Kathleen takes variant readings into consid- 
eration and attempts to determine whether a study of 
clausulae would be of use.in textual criticism. Her con- 
clusion is that such a study would be of little aid to 
one preparing a critical edition. 

The author includes in her study a great many tables 
which deal with different types of caesura found in the 

various kinds of clausulae. Coincidence of ictus and 
accent also receives thorough treatment. Frequent com- 
parisons are made between St. Gregory's use of claus- 
ulae and the usage of other writers of various periods. 

Some attention is paid to interior clausulae. Since 
opinions vary, however, as to the exact definition of in- 
terior clausulae, and since comparison with the usage 
of other writers is difficult, the author has stressed final 
rather than interior clausulae. 

Sister Kathleen has produced for us a book which 
shows the results of many hours of painstaking care, 
and scholars interested in prose rhythm will be very 
grateful to her for her work. 

CuHauncey E. FIncu 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


Daily Life in Ancient Rome. The People and 
the City at the Height of the Empire. By 
JéROmMeE Carcopino; translated from the French by 
E. O. Lorimer; edited with bibliography and notes 
by Henry T. ROWELL. xv, 342 pages, 23 illustrations. 

Yale U Iniversity Press, New Haven 1940 $4 


The French original of this book has already been 


reviewed by Dr. Haywood in CW 32 (1938-9) 233-4. 


Suffice it here, therefore, to reiterate the praise there 
bestowed upon the vivid style and the sound scholarship 
which elevate this study above a mere handbook of 
Roman antiquities to the level of historical interpreta- 
tion. These excellencies amply justify making the book 
accessible to readers of English and the translator has 
successfully preserved the vivacity of the original. His 
slips are few, though he appears a little sa in his 
nautical terms; ‘armateurs’ (navicularil) are not merely 
‘fitters’ but ship-owners and operators, while ‘naval 
armament’ is too limited in meaning for ‘armament 
naval’, which connotes the equipping " maintaining 
of any ship, here merchant vessels (175)- The format 
and typography make the book attractive to read and 
an antique flavor is given by the chapter initials “il 
luminated” with little architectural sketches. Misprints 
are rare; one which will appeal to palaeographers 1s ‘by 
the word and by the pen’ as the translation of ense et 


stylo (9g). Illustrations and plans, which are not pro- 
vided in the original, elucidate the discussion. It can 
only be regretted that they are not more numerous, 


Plans of the two types of baths, those of Pompei with 
separate systems for men and for women and those of 
imperial Rome with but one establishment, would ren- 
der more concrete Professor Carcopino’s convincing con- 
tention that when the latter form became normal, sepa- 
rate hours were assigned to men and to women. 

If, however, excellent translating and printing alone 
differentiated this version from its original, it would 
not merit a separate review. But Professor Rowell has 
value of this edition. He has 
tacit correction 


contributed much to the 
left the text untouched save for the 
of slips and it may be regretted that he did not carry 
out a more thorough revision. Professor Carcopino’s 
citation of ancient authors occasionally suggests a fail- 
ure to refer back to the context. For instance, Pliny’s 
remark that he regarded the testamentary wishes of 
his slaves as binding i is cited to show that he considered 
their every whim (68, cf. Ep. 8.16.1). The discussion 
of Pomponia Graecina is so put as to imply that belong- 
ing to an alien sect, namely, Christianity, was illegal, 
when actually the legal status of Christianity at so 
early a date is much disputed (137, cf. Tacitus, Ann. 
13.32 and Nock in CAH 10.503). The implication that 
the present outlet of the Cloaca Maxima belongs “to 
the days of the kings” does not accord with the accepted 
dating to the end of the second century B.c. (40, cf. 
Platner-Ashby, Topographical Dictionary 126-7). The 
senate was not recruited in a large measure from the 
“humbler strata of the population” through the social 
advance of freedmen but rather, as Stech and Lam- 
brechts have abundantly proved, from the provinces 
through the promotion of equestrian civil servants ot 
local ‘big- wigs (61). That “Egypt was a personal 
possession of the crown” is contradicted by Augustus’ 
own statement that he added it to the imperium popult 


Romani (68, cf. Res Gestae 27.1). 
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But these points are slight and the additions which 
Professor Rowell has made in increasing the bulk of 
the notes by a third and in giving an all too short 
critical bibliography have vastly iocteaeed the useful- 
ness of the book. Such editorial services are too often 
overshadowed by the author's name and the care and 
learning which go into such a revision as this seldom 
attract the recognition which they merit. Though the 
reviewer himself has sinned in respect to putting notes 
at the end of a book instead of the bottom of the page, 
he is increasingly persuaded that the convenience of 
the casual reader, whose eye ought not to be distracted 
to notes at the bottom of the page, should be sacrificed 
to that of the scholar, who ought not to have to hunt 
up the evidence in the back of the book. Editor, trans- 
lator and publisher have in general, iowever, codperated 
to present in an attractive form a stimulating book 
which both scholars and laymen can read with interest 
and profit. 

Mason HaMMonp 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Pattern of Sound in Lucretius. 
muND FE. DeutscH. vi, 188 pages. 
printed 1939 (Dissertation) 


By Rosa- 


Privately 


Commencing with the fundamental recognition that 
ancient literature was comprehended through the ear 
rather than through the eye, Miss Deutsch analyzes 
the alliterations, repetitions, theme words and “rhymes” 
of Lucretius. Her principal proving ground is Book II, 
but details are freely illustrated from the other five 
additional chapter of brief comparison 
and contrast with Catullus and Vergil, and with liberal 
English parallels drawn principally from Tennyson. 
W hour exhausting all possible instances of her mani- 
fold types of sauna effects, which would have been 
impracticable within the limits of a dissertation, she 
adduces evidence more than sufficient to establish her 
classifications with elbow-room to spare. The demon- 
stration of the phenomena may be dismissed as an 
accomplished fact, with congratulations to Miss 
Deutsch and her almae matres, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Bryn Mawr College, on a technically fine 
exercise “In partial fulfillment.” 


books, with an 


But the study implies a great deal more than the 
face value of its title. First, the gigantic philosophical 
figure of Lucretius emerges in a new sense as a master 
of poetry. Granting that the reading public has long 
since revelled in the majesty of hig hexameters, it 1s 
nevertheless a novelty to be shown the mechanics of 
that majesty and—here is the point—to have it demon- 
strated that this technique was not accidental, otiose, 
puerile or ostentatious (so Munro, Sikes and others), 
but all a part of a pattern “just as broad as the compass 


of his philosophy.” We have long supposed that Lu- 


cretius’ power over words was inadequate before the 
duty of presenting his august and prophetic message; 
this is the natural consequence of his own expressed 
discontent with the Latin language and his ability to 
mould it to his purpose. But we have done badly to 
take him at his own estimate; if we push beyond and 
view him as he is rather than as he says he is, there 
bursts upon us a great symphony wherein we see the 
hand of the master guiding each instrumental voice, 
from the greatest to the least, in a theme which blends 
and harmonizes with all the other voices individually 
and as a whole. Whether the unit be two adjacent 
monosyllables or a hundred lines, the same unfailing 
mastery always underlies the surface and contributes to 
the pure aesthetic delight of a work already classic for 
other and longer established reasons. 

Second, the short comparison of Lucretius with 
Catullus and Vergil (in the Eclogues and Georgics) 
shows that although these latter authors made appre- 
ciable use of some of the same techniques of repetition, 
the effect achieved was quite different; otherwise ex- 
pressed, both “the exalted and universal theme of Lu- 
cretius” and the lighter subject matter of the other 
two are legitimate fields for the use of repetitive tech- 
nique. But to say “Notice the repetition’ is of itself as 
inconclusive as to say, for instance, “Note the diminu- 
tives.” The very notice of these figures simultaneously 
raises the question, “What is the ensuing contribution 
to the development of the theme which would be lack- 
ing if the author had chosen to express himself in some 
other pattern or idiom?” This is the really important 
question to the literary critic. The answer will not be 
the same in every case, but will vary with the meter, 
subject matter, vocabulary, and the author’s technical 
skill and aesthetic sensitivity. There is thus suggested 
for future investigation not merely the classification of 
various types of repetition in other ancient authors, a 
comparatively easy task with Miss Deutsch’s outline as 
a guide, but more especially the evaluation of the 
aesthetic effect of the repetition. Here of course Catul- 
lus claims first interest, and the study, when made, will 
expand our appreciation of his poetry far beyond any 
which we can now exercise. 

Third and most important, the spirit of Miss 
Deutsch’s approach to Lucretius and his contemporaries 
is of interest to more than a limited audience of class- 
ical specialists. This is not to say that others than 
classicists will read her monograph itself, but her dis- 
cussion does point to a new and genuinely valid 
answer to the criticisms wherewith invincible ignorance 
continues to assail the study of classical languages and 
literatures. It must be confessed that the replies to such 
destructive criticisms are sometimes hardly less mere- 
tricious and childish than the criticisms themselves, but 
in the welter of irrelevancies and trivialities emitted by 
both sides it is a relief to be able to point to an ancient 
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literary work and to say, “This is not a classic because 
of its venerable antiquity or because it has been acci- 
dentally and arbitrarily absorbed into the prerequisites 
for an A.B. degree; it is a classic principally because of 
a timeless perfection within itself, the product of its 
creator's human genuus, a perfection so subtle as to have 
eluded detection for twenty centuries, and yet a per- 
fection so mighty, so complicated, and so sophisticated 
as to pass beyond the comprehension, to say nothing 
of the imitative powers, of modern literary endeavor. 
Furthermore, this perfection is not a matter of sub 
jective faith or wishful thinking; it 1s as objectively 
demonstrable as any physical phenomenon. It 1s here 
exposed for modern admiration and, within the limits of 
our humbler capacities, for modern emulation.” | take 
it that some such message, with Lucretius as its text, 
has been propounded as a dissertation by Miss Deutsch; 
to transmute the message into less esoteric form and to 
broaden the basis to embrace those other authors who 
deserve inclusion is the duty and opportunity of the 
professional classicists of our century. 

This last thought is capable and deserving of con- 
siderable elaboration, but this is not the place for it 
Suffice it to say here that the classics must either show 
justification for retention in increasingly crowded cur- 
ricula or else be inevitably and properly pushed aside 
in favor of disciplines which can do so. Any study 
which tends to bring the classics out of mothballs and 
to relate them to the current of contemporary thought 
possesses a value quite apart from its immediate aks 
ject matter. 

Howarp COMFORT 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


The Four Canaanite Temples of Beth-Shan. 
Part I, The Temples and Cult Objects. By 
ALAN Rowe. xu, ror pages, 11 figures frontispiece, 
71 plates. Published for the University Museum by 
Ae University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 
1940 (Publications of the Palestine Section of the 
University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 

Volume II) $15 


Beth Shan, known as Sc ythopolis during Hellenistic 
and Roman times, is the Beisan of today, located at the 
eastern end of the Valley of Jezreel where it meets the 
Jordan plain. The excavation of this site began in 1921 
and in subsequent years the University Museum 
through its successive field directors, Messrs. C. S. 
Fisher, Alan Rowe and G. M. FitzGerald and_ their 
staffs, contributed significantly to our knowledge of 
ancient Palestine. 

In the volume before us we have the long awaited 
companion piece to FitzGerald’s monograph on_ the 
pottery of “The Four Canaanite Temples” (Part II 


1930). Rowe's manuscript was written ten years before 
it could be published, the delay being caused by lack 
of funds, and the author is aware that vital archaeolog- 
ical evidence has since appeared not only at Beth Shan 
but at other sites in Palestine. The new evidence makes 
it necessary to modify the author's dates of the strata 
under discussion and of course the temples which were 
discovered in them. This is no reflection on the method 
of the excavator. This stratigraphy is excellent and 
his dates were derived logically from epigraphic evi- 
dence which at the time misled everybody. The Temple 
of Mekal in Stratum IX is dealt with in Rowe's Topog- 
raphy and History of Beth-Shan (Philadelphia 1930). 

W. F. Albright in Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 17 (1938) 76-8, gives detailed 
reasons for reducing the Beth Shan dates by a century 
or two, and FitzGerald, in Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly (April, 1940) 81, accepts Albright’s tre- 
arrangement as a working hypothesis. Comparison of 
the two dating systems may be of use to those inter- 
ested in any of the Beth Shan publications dealing with 
the Canaanite period. 

Rowe Albright 
IX Thutmose III 14th century 
VIII Pre-Amenophis III — End of 14th or beginning 
of - century 
VII Amenophis III Seti I or Ramses II 
VI Early and Late sheoly. aiite 12th century 
Seti I (Ramses Tl) 
V_ Ramses III (Ramses 12th to roth century 
II in Rowe’s To- 
pography and 
History ) to 1000 
B.C. 

The volume deals principally with the temples of 
Strata VII-V and embodies painstaking description In 
word, plan, drawing and photograph. In addition there 
is an exhaustive register of cult and other objects, with 
considerable ground already covered for those who wish 
to carry on a comparative study of the cult materials. 
The reviewer recalls no site in Palestine where materials 
of this sort are so abundant. Cylinder seals, many of 
them of the Nuzi type, and numerous Egyptian monu- 
ments and scarabs, will serve to indicate the hetero- 
geneous influences which met at Canaanite Beth Shan. 


In two respects the volume could have been improved, 
although neither is serious. Some of the plans are of 
the folding variety (well executed as a Federal Art 
Project) and might have been placed more advantage- 
ously at the end of the book. In this way the reader 
could refer easily to the plates while also keeping the 
plans open for reference. With equal case de ‘scription 
and stratification of objects could have been printed on 
the backs of the preceding plates, instead of in the text 
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nvortion of the book. The practical value to the reader 
of such an arrangement 1s apparent. 

Such criticism in no way diminishes the value of the 
volume. It is full of important information, and on 
practically every page and plate there is material « 
real interest and importance for the reconstruction je 
Canaanite life at one of the most significant sites in 
Palestine. 

Ropert M. ENGBERG 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


A Greek Garland. A Selection from the Palatine 


Anthology. The Greek Text with Translations into 
English _ = by F. L. Lucas. xvii, 105 pages. 
Oxford University Press, New York 1939 $1.75 


Making all allowances for the difficulties of trans- 
lating Greek poetry into English meter, I find it hard 
not to say at the outset that Mr. Lucas’ Greek Garland 
is on the whole not ve ry satisfactory. 

He has selected approximately one hundred and fifty 
poems, chiefly, though not exclusively, from the Pala- 
tine Anthology, a arranged them under the follow- 
ing headings: Youth and Innocence, Love and Wine, 
Manhood and Nature, Old Age and Decay, Death and 
Disillusion. There is an interesting introduction. The 
poems themselves have been rather well selected, and 
the Greek version is in each case included. Thus one 
has in a handy volume a good small collection of 
ancient poems, and, as Mr. Lucas says, “The Greek 
originals, at least, need no defense.” 

But the translations are for the most part ineffectual 
and stilted, a veritable handbook of what not to do in 
writing poetry or verse. It is difficult to expect much 
here, as everyone familiar with verse translations from 
the classics knows too well, but there is little excuse 
for such tortured English as, for example, A. P. 5-170: 

Than love 
worth the 
Beside it. Even honey I spit from off my tongue. 


No joys are 


there's nothing sweeter. 
weighing 


Whom Love's Queen never kissed—TI, hdieeie 
leave this saying 
She knows not what the rose 1s the summer's 


flowers among. 
which a_ translator 
Ree ee 


thing and 


There is a limit, too, beyond 


should not g 


I know well 


0 in pursuit of rhyme. E.g 
am a mortal, a feeble 
fleeting; 
Yet when I watch the wheelings of myriad star 
on star, . 
My feet touch earth no longer. 
eating 


At the 


ambrosia 


also A. P. 7.481 : 


It is as I were 


high God’s own table, of Heaven’s 


Says this gravestone sorrow-laden: ‘Death has 
taken to his keeping 
In the first flower of her 
Theodote.’ 
But the little 
‘Cease from weeping, 


Theodotus. Unhappy all men must often be.” 


springtime, little 


one makes answer to her father: 


The simple couplet ascribed to Plato, A. P. 5-78, 
Thy Wrxny 
nrbe yap 1 TA pov ws diaBynoopevy. 
loses its dignity and sincerity together with a large 
share of its literal meaning : 
As I kissed Agathon, my soul 
All but passed away : 
To my very lips, poor wretch, she stole- 
So close her heaven lay. 
There seems no possible explanation of the last line 


, - ‘ , »” 
’Ayubwva didov, ert yetAeow eayov’ 
Y X X 


except to create a rhyme. 

Possibly the most serious, and at all events the most 
common, fault 1s the destruction of the emphasis of the 
original poem. The ag of words and of thoughts 1s 
of utmost importance 1 poetry, and such a gem as 
A. P. 9.315 

"ILev ix’ aiyelpoww, ere xapes, evOad’, Odira, 
kai 70 dovov iy midaxos dperépas’ 
pvaca be kKpavay Kal arompob, Tov emi PiAdAw 
Yipos drophipevy madi mapidpverat. 
is shorn of almost all its charm when it becomes 
lraveller the long way wearies, under my poplars 
seat thee; 
Draw near and to my waters bow down thy 
thirsty head. 
And far away, hereafter, 
greet thee. 
Me Simus made 
lies dead. 
Unless English verse brings out more effectively than 
prose the spirit of the original poem, or unless it adds 
some other charm of its own, surely there is no point 
in adding just another translation. It 1s more than super- 
Mackail’s delicate and 


stll may my memory 


his son, that here 


for Gillus, 


fluous when we already have 
touching version: 
Sit beneath the poplars here, 


wayfarer, when thou art 


weary, and drawing nigh drink of our spring; and even 


far away remember the fountain that Simus sets by the 
his dead child. 

Mr. Lucas appears at his best in his two-line epi- 
grams. Many of these are quite good. E.g. A. P. 
11.215: 

Eutychus paints: and twenty sons he’s got 
And not a single likeness in the lot. 
And the couplet by Rufinus, A. P. 5.42: 
| do not love a wanton, I do not love a prude. ‘ 
One 1s too easy winning, and one too long 
pursued. 
And A. P. 5.81: 


side of Gillus, 
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Rose girl, fair as a rose is, what do you come to sell? 
Is it yourself, or the roses? Or them and your- 
self as well? 


In these and other short epigrams of the Martial type 


there seems to be a definite virtue in the use of rhyme. 
Needless to say, in such cases rhyming versions should 
be sought and attempted. And there is no special ob- 
jection to its use in other places, if it can be achieved 
without resorting to too many bad rhymes and too 
much padding, hich it commonly cannot. 

Prospective translators into English verse would do 
well to read carefully Dr. D. C. Woodworth’s analysis 
of the problems involved, ‘Meaning and Verse Trans- 
lation’ CJ 33 (1937-8) 193-210. 

ALBERT RApp 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Induction to Tragedy. A Study in a Development 
of Form in Gorboduc, The Spanish Tragedy, and 
Titus Andronicus. By Howarp Baker. 247 pages. 
Louisiana State University Press, University 1939 
Dr. Baker writes very well, and his study is a stimulat- 

ing contribution to the aesthetic of Elizabethan tragedy. 

When he ventures to weigh classical influences, how- 

ever, he is not always reliable authority. Especially 

unconvincing, in my judgment, is his attempt—actually 

a mayor thesis in his argument—to discredit the influ- 

ence of Seneca. 

It may be that Cunliffe and others have exaggerated 
the significance of parallel passages in Seneca and Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. Dr. Baker, however, goes to the 
other extreme; he tries to show that Seneca 1s relatively 
unimportant in the development of Elizabethan tragedy. 
His objections to what he considers an overestimation of 
Senecan influence may be summarized as follows: (1) 
The Elizabethan five-act structure owes more to clas- 
sical comedy than to Seneca, and the “pyramidal” 
structure of plot in Shakespearean tragedy goes back 
to the medieval De Casibus. (2) The Elizabethan 
chorus is descended from medieval expositors and from 
the commentators in the metrical tragedies (e.g. in the 
Mirror for Magistrates). 
mon enough in medieval mysteries and moralities. (4) 


(3) The Messenger is com 


The celebrated Elizabethan tragedy of revenge owes 
more to Virgil and Ovid—i.e. to 'Oide and Philomela 

than to Seneca. (5) The Ghost is an “essential con 
vention” in the metrical tragedies (e.g. in the Mirror 
for Magistrates). (6) The Elizabethan appetite for 
blood and horror did not have to be fed by Seneca; 
the Thyestean banquet, for example, is more likely to 
come from Ovid than from Thyestes. (7) Melodra- 
matic rant came into English drama with Herod of the 
mysteries. (8) Seneca is not responsible for the Eliza- 
bethan’s fondness for sententiae. If, says Dr. Baker, 
these English sententiae are Senecan, then “most Eliza 


bethans and their forefathers before them spoke end- 
lessly from the mouth of Seneca.” 

It is true, of course, that the English Renaissance has 
Its roots deep in the Middle Ages, and Dr. Baker does 
well to point out some of the main roots that anchor 
Elizabethan tragedy to native traditions. But when 
we say that the native traditions of English drama are 
important we need not say, as does Dr. Baker, that the 
classical Seneca 1s unimportant. Both influences are 
important. The prestige of Seneca in the sixteenth 
century was enormous; his material contributions to 
English tragedy, for good or for ill, are immeasurable: 
at least they have not yet been accurately measured. 
The five-act structure doubtless starts from Terence. 
but Seneca’s plays, by the time they reached England, 
were also divided into five acts. Seneca does use a 
Chorus and a Messenger and Ghosts. There is plenty of 
Seneca does pile 
bloody horror upon bloody horror. Seneca’s rant is 
often very good rant, and much more to the taste of 
sophisticated Elizabethans than the _ out-heroding 
Herod. The sententiae of Seneca were much relished 
in England. Dr. Baker might well look at a popular 
anthology of the sixteenth century, the Illustrium 
Poetarum Flores of Octavianus Mirandula, and see how 
many quotations from Seneca’s plays are included. In 
other words, while the Elizabethan playwright found 
materials for tragedy in native English literature and 
in Virgil, Ovid and Lucan, he also found them in 
Seneca, and in Seneca the materials were ready for im- 
mediate transference to the English stage. 

Before closing I should mention that Dr. Baker 
neglects stichomythia. Seneca surely taught the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists to emphasize stichomythia. Also, 
Dr. Baker underestimates, I believe, the connection 
between academic English tragedy of the sixteenth 
century, which was largely Senecan, and the profes- 
sional theater. He should remember that the Inns of 
Court, which welcomed Senecan drama, formed an 
important connecting link between the universities and 
the professional theater. Finally, I think that Dr. Baker 
underestimates the literary and_ theatrical quality of 
Seneca’s writing. T. S. Eliot, whose criticism Dr. 
Baker dismisses too easily, is a far better guide here than 
is Dr. Baker. Eliot appreciates the grandiloquence, the 
pathos, and the concision of Seneca’s Latin and he 
finds at least “flashes” of felicity in the English trans- 
lations, the Tenne Tragedies (1559-81). Surely the 
sensitive reader who has carefully read Seneca’s plays 
will hear many echoes, not only in such obvious places 
as Gorboduc, The Spanish Tragedy, and Titus Andron- 
icus, but in far nobler tragedies, even in Macbeth, 


Othello, and King Lear. 


revenge in Medea and Thyestes. 


Marvin T. Herrick 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aristotle. Errore BiGNoNE. Postilla aristoteiica sulla 
dottrina dell’ “endelecheia”. Mariotti (A&R 8 [1940] 
55 n. 22) regards as uncertain the allusion to endelecheia 
which B. believes to have found in Psell., Schol. ad Joh. 
Climacum, and refers to Croissant, Aristote et les 
mystéres 172 n. 1. But Croissant had failed to under- 
stand the passage and wrongly bracketed the words 
dua Tod avroxi7)rov, alluding to the Platonic proof of 


immortality of the soul, which follow a citation from a 
lost exoteric work of Aristotle’s early period, because he 
was not aware that Aristotle had at first followed the 
Platonic doctrine of endelechcia. Mariotti had found 
similar objection with regard to Lucian, Iudicium vocal- 
ium 95ff. But Lucian undoubtedly here, as in Vitarum 
auctio 26, had in mind the difference between the earlier 
endelecheia and the later entelecheia doctrines of Aris- 


totle. 
A&R 8 (1940) 61-4 (Charney) 
Aristotele, Epicuro 


GAETANO CAPONE-BRAGA. 

e Diogene di I:noanda. Defends the interpretation made 
by Bignone (A&R 6 [1938] 214-32) of a passage (fr. 
III-IV) from the inscription of Diogenes of Oenoanda. 
In order to show that Diogenes has made no error in 
mentioning Aristotle as believing ovoey emiaT TOV €ivat 
(for this was the view Aristotle held while still under 
the influence of the Platonic school), C.-B. cites not 
from the fragments of Aristotle’s exoteric works, as 
Bignone does, but from his acroamatic works. He also 
attributes greater importance to Epicurus’ acquaintance 
with Aristotle’s acroamatic works than does Bignone. 


A&R 8 (1940) 35-47 (Charney) 


—— Roy C. FLIickiNGErR. Aristotle’s Poetics 1460b 
15-26. Proposed restoration of this passage, based on 
Clark’s theory that certain kinds of textual errors 


originated in the period when Mss were copied in nar- 
row columns of capital letters without spaces between 
the words. 

PhQ 19 (1940) 321-7 
ScEVoLA MARIOTTI. 
echi dell’Aristotele giovanile. 
search on evidence of the earliest works of 
found in Christian writers. 

1. A passage of Ps.-Clement as found in the Latin 
translation of Rufinus, Recogn. VIII 15 confirms 
Bignone’s supposition that the quinta materia, intro- 
duced by Aristotle in his earlier writings to explain the 
activity of the soul, was termed dxatovopacrov- In 
post-Aristotelian philosophy the dxatrovopacrov is con- 
fused with the doctrine of evdeA€xeta- 

2. Finds another testimony, in the Schol. in Luc. Icar- 
omenippus (p. 100, 9-10 Rabe), to show that Aristotle, 
during his stay at the Academy, accepted the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas, which he later abandoned. 

3. Clement shows much influence of the hortatory 
works of Aristotle. Paedag. I (p. 106, 18-30 Stahl), 
however, on the etymological connection between dos 


and és, is probably influenced by the Plutarchian De 


(P. F. Jones) 
Nuove testimonianze ed 
Supplements recent  re- 
Aristotle 


latenter vivendo rather than the Protrepticus of Aris- 

totle. 

A&R 8 (1940) 48-60 
Catullus. Fritz WALTER. 

64.344 read sentes for tenen; 


(Charney) 


Zu einigen Dichterstellen. 
68.157, ac ver for aufert. 


PhW 60 (1940) 476 (Plumpe) 

Clement of Alexandria. See Aristotle. SCEVOLA 
MARIOTTI. 

Diogenes of Oenoanda. See Aristotle. GAETANO 
CAPONE-BraGa., 

Epicurus. NorkMAN W. DeWitt. Epicurus’ Three- 


wheeled Chair. TpiKVALOTOS; generally translated to im- 
ply haste, probably has the literal meaning, ‘on three 


wheels,’ and suggests rather the slow progress of an in- 


valid’s chair. 
CPh 35 (1940) 183-5 (W. Wallace) 
PAPYROLOGY 


EPIGRAPHY. 


CorMaAck, J. M. R. The Nerva Inscription in Beroea. 
Comple tes the unread line beginnings revealing that the 
inscription dates from after Nerva’s death and that 
Beroea’s right to the Neokoria and to be known as a 
metropolis was not granted but confirmed by Nerva. 
TRS 30 (1940) 50-2 (Reinmuth ) 

DuNLAP, JAMES E. Fragments of a Latin Grammar 
from Egypt. Identification of P. Mich. 4649 as part of 
a third-century grammar, fragments of which is also pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

AJPh 61 (1940) 330-44 (De Lacy) 

SCHONBAUER, ERNsT. Rechtshistorische Urkunden- 
studien. Die Inschrift von Rhosos und die Constitutio 
Antoniniana. The author republishes, with emendations 
and commentary, the inscription found at Rhosos and 
first published by Roussel in Syria 15 (1934) 33ff. The 
text is important for the interpretation of the later 
Constitutio Antoniniana, and, in the author’s opinion, 
gives proof that the Romans did not, in giving citizen- 
ship to the Greeks, deprive them of their national law. 
APF 13 (1939) 177-209 (Husselman) 

SPRENGLING, M(arTIN). Kartir, Founder of Sasanian 
Zoroastrianism. <A trial trench by Schmidt down the 
cast wall of the Kaabah of Zoroaster near Persepolis 
in 1936 brought to light a damaged but extremely im- 
portant third-century inscription of Sapor I, in Sasanian 
Middle Persian language and script, of which Spreng- 
ling published a preliminary translation and comment- 


NUMISMATICS., 


ary in AJSL 53 (1937) 126-44 (see also Erich F. 
Schmidt, The Treasury of Persepolis... [Chicago 1939] 
103-5). A second Sasanian inscription, of Kartir, offi- 


cial under four Sasanian kings, herbedh (ayhrpat) under 
Sapor I and magupat under Ohrmazd I, Varahran | 
and Varahran II, highly important for the history of 
Zoroastrianism, was found below the Sapor inscription 
in 1939. 

From Kartir to Shahpuhr I; Shahpuhr I, The Great, 
on the Kaabah of Zoroaster (KZ). Also in 1939 the 
south and west walls of the Kaabah were uncovered and 
found to contain versions of the Sapor I inscription in 
Greek and Arsacid Parthian. With the aid of these 
Sprengling presents a composite version of Sapor’s 
trilingual autobiography, ‘the greatest historical inscrip- 
tions found since Behistun’: genealogy; enumeration of 
tributaries; three successful wars with Rome; and re- 
ligious foundations, including endowment of sacrifices 
for the souls of Sapor, members of the royal family and 
a long list of retainers. The Greek version is presented 
transcribed in Roman type; CW expresses a pious hope 
that a Greek text may shortly be forthcoming. 

AJSL 57 (1940) 197-228, 330-40, 341-417 (J. J. 
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